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Notes of the Month 





Defence Expenditures Compared 


CHANGES in defence expenditure projected following the 
aggression against South Korea have substantially altered the 
world economic outlook as a whole. Defence expenditure inj 1949 
or 1949-50, expressed as percentages of national income, were 
quoted from the report of the Bank for International Settlements 
in a recent issue of The Economist as follows: 





















Per cent Per cent 














United Kingdom 7.4 Sweden 3.6 
Netherlands 6.1 Canada %. 

U.S.A. 5-9 Switzerland 2.7 
Turkey 5.8 Belgium 4.5 
France 5.0 Norway - 
Italy 3.8 Denmark 1.9 





The most noteworthy omission is the Soviet Union, for which 
data are hard to secure and interpret. Budgeted defence expendi- 
ture for 1950 is 79.4 milliard roubles, virtually the same as the 
figure for 1949. The purchasing power of the rouble for purposes 
f defence expenditure is a matter of the utmost uncertainty. 

issian prices as a whole are probably now almost three times as 
high as in 1938, when defence expenditure was 27 milliard roubles. 
if this is true of prices of defence goods and services, present 

igeted expenditure would have a little more than the real value 
that of 1938, which may, highly conjecturally, be estimated to 
equivalent to some £2,000 million at present-day British prices. 
ems likely, however, that some of the funds unallocated in the 
blished Budget are destined for defence. The whole unallo- 
| amount is about two-thirds as great as the defence estimate; 
s highly unlikely that all this is for defence, but it seems reason- 
le to place total defence expenditure somewhere in the range of 
20-{3,000 million at present prices. This is probably equiva- 
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lent to some 13-20 per cent of the Soviet Union’s national income. 

The United States military expenditure for 1950-51 has 
recently been raised to $24.9 milliard, or about 10.8 per cent of 
net national income. The United Kingdom Government has 
raised expenditure for 1950-51 to £880 million, or about 8 per 
cent of national income, and in reply to President Truman’s 
inquiry has stated its intention of spending £3,400 million in all in 
the next three years (an average for the whole three-year period of 
about 10 per cent of national income). The French Government 
in a corresponding statement estimated the present rate of 
expenditure at 8.2 per cent of national income, and anticipated 
an expenditure in the next three years of 2,000 milliard francs 
(some £2,000 million). This is between 10 and 11 per cent of the 
rate at which the net national income is probably running at the 
present time. 

The combined national incomes of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and France are probably equivalent to some 
£50,000-{55,000 million at present British prices. ‘Ten per cent 
of this total is equivalent to little less than a third of the present 
Soviet national income, and almost certainly substantially greater 
than current Soviet military expenditure, great though the margin 
of uncertainty surrounding any estimate of the latter must inevit- 
ably be. 

The expenditure of 10 per cent of national income for defence, 
which appears to have become a standard objective of the Western 
Powers, is heavy in comparison with the practices of the past. 
Germany, Italy, Japan, and the Soviet Union all approached this 
intensity of military preparation in the middle 1930s, when the 
United Kingdom was spending 24 per cent, the United States 
14 per cent, and France about 5 per cent of their respective 
national incomes on military purposes. The intensity of the Soviet 
Union’s devotion of resources to military preparation 1s probably 
about the same as it was in the year or two before the German 
invasion of Poland. 


Spanish Dilemma 

On the agenda of the General Assembly, which meets this month 
at Lake Success, the question of the return of Ambassadors to 
Spain has been included at the request of the Dominican Republic. 
At a previous session of the Assembly in May 1949, a resolution 
sanctioning the return of Ambassadors to Madrid was narrowly 
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defeated. Great Britain and the U.S.A. were then among the six- 
teen nations which abstained from voting. 

It seems probable that, should the item again reach the point of 
discussion at the coming session of the Assembly, the decision 
may this time go in Franco’s favour. Mr Acheson, in a letter to 
Senator Tom Connally in January of this year, stated that the 
United States would now support such a resolution and would 
favour Spanish membership of the specialized agencies. (In June 
of this year Spain was admitted to the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, which is an instrument of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization. This was the first time she had been allowed to 
take part in a technical organization of the United Nations.) 
Mr Acheson also hinted that the United States would like to see 
Spain more closely associated with the countries of Western 
Europe but that a decision on this issue must be left to the coun- 
tries concerned. The British view on such a closer association with 
Spain was given by Mr Attlee recently when he said that it would 
not strengthen the collaboration of the Atlantic Pact countries 
against Soviet Communism. 

On the question of the return of Ambassadors to Madrid, the 
British attitude remains as stated by Mr Hector McNeil at the 
Assembly in May 1949. He then explained that Britain, although 
she had not favoured the original December 1946 resolution 
recommending the withdrawal of Ambassadors, could not support 
its revocation because such action ‘might now be translated as an 
approval of Franco and of his methods of government’. Mr Bevin 
has said that although the British Government ‘feel that there are 
practical advantages in having a channel of information and a 
possible means of humanitarian representation in the form of an 
\mbassador in Madrid’, they will conform with the 1946 resolu- 
tion until it is rescinded by the United Nations. It is however 
inlikely that a Socialist Government would vote in favour of a 
revocation of the 1946 resolution. The Conservative Opposition, 

n the other hand, favour both the return of Ambassadors and the 
lusion of Spain as a member of the United Nations. 

Despite the State Department’s change of attitude towards the 

)46 resolution, a firm front has been maintained against Spain’s 

rticipation in direct aid to Europe by the United States Govern- 
ment. On 1 August the Senate by 65 to 15 votes incorporated in 

foreign aid section of the Appropriations Bill an amendment 
roviding for loans up to $100 million as economic aid to Spain. 
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Mr Acheson expressed his disapproval of this step, pointing out 
that the Franco Government had not adopted a more democratic 
regime, and that the Export-Import Bank therefore was the 
proper channel for loans to that country. (The Bank has at present 
before it applications from Spain for loans amounting to some 
$70 million but has not so far considered her a sufficiently good 
business risk.) At the time of writing, the loan voted by the Senate 
has to be approved by the House of Representatives and receive 
President Truman’s signature. It seems unlikely that it will 
survive at any rate the second of these stages. This possibility, 
coupled with sad previous experience when, in March 1948, a 
rather similar vote by Congress to include Spain in Marshall Aid 
was reversed at the instance of Mr Truman, have made the 
Spanish press cautious of premature rejoicing, but the measure 
has nevertheless been welcomed as a friendly gesture. A new 
theory has recently found voice in Spain. It is said that the 
Western countries owe her a moral and material debt in having 
been the first to suffer in the fight against Communism. No loan 
would be required by Spain if this debt were to be paid up, and 
if she were also to receive compensation for the financial damage 
incurred through the Allied naval blockade during the last war. 

Stalin has certainly proved to have been Franco’s best friend, 
and as the cold war grows hot those responsible for the defence of 
Western Europe have tended increasingly to look towards Spain, 
with her strategic position behind the natural defences of the 
Pyrenees and her large reserve of manpower. With an army of 
some 400,000 men, or about twenty-three divisions, she has 
potentially available larger ground forces than France, at present 
the greatest single contributor among the European countries to 
the ground defences of Western Europe. It must nevertheless be 
remembered that however excellent the Spaniards may be as 
fighters, they are by modern standards very poorly equipped 
Moreover, a great deal of money and effort would be needed to 
improve Spain’s roads and railways, which are at present in n 
condition to carry a military campaign. But perhaps the most 
important point to bear in mind is Franco’s past record as an all) 
Despite pressure from Hitler and Mussolini, to whom he owed s0 
much, he avoided giving his allies more than token military assist- 
ance in the form of the Blue Division which fought in the Russian 
campaign, nor were foreign troops allowed on Spanish soil. There 
seems no reason why he should not repeat this performance unless 
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Spain were herself directly threatened by Russia. Moreover, de- 
spite recent utterances by Franco on the merit of dying in a good 
cause, he has in the past given warning of his intention to remain 
neutral in the event of a conflict. It is, however, probable that he 
would be prepared to grant the United States air bases in Spain 
on certain conditions. But Franco is a shrewd bargainer, and the 
terms are likely to be stiff. 

Co-operation with Franco, even on grounds of strategic 
necessity, presents a dilemma to which there is no easy solution. 
But it would be unfortunate if the Western Powers, having com- 
promised their position, were to find themselves with little in 
return. 














Land Reform in Italy 


Government Action and Southern Needs 


THE coming autumn will be a crucial period in the long-drawn-out 
struggle to establish permanent and satisfactory measures of land 
reform in Italy. Legislation, in itself, seldom makes news. During 
the tedious months of debate while a bill makes its progress 
through Parliament—particularly slow when, as in the Italian 
Parliament, the various articles may be debated in detail in both 
Houses—-public interest wanes, and scepticism sets in, combined 
with a general vagueness as to exactly what stage the proposed re- 
form has reached. Attention is temporarily focused anew when 
‘something happens’—which, in the case of the land question in 
Italy, usually means the occupation of more land by peasants, or a 
politician’s visit such as that of Signor De Gasperi to Lucania in 
July. But a less publicized event, which may prove of far-reaching 


importance, has been the passing, during the summer session of 


the Italian Parliament, of the first completed laws dealing with a 
section of the proposed land reform and with its financing. 
Inevitably, the major part of the proposed reforms concerns the 
South of Italy. Inevitably, because the South is at the same time 
the most preponderantly agricultural region of Italy and the on 
most neglected by past Governments. This is not to say that pre- 
vious Governments have been unaware of the plight of Southern 
Italy: it has, indeed, presented a perennial problem ever since the 
country’s unification, and several attempts have been made to 
tackle it—as witness, for example, the Parliamentary inquiry into 
the conditions of the peasants in the Southern Provinces and the 
Islands, which between 1906 and 1911 produced an immense 
report running to eleven volumes. But the difficulties and expense 
involved in improving the conditions of these intractable lands 
proved so great that no large-scale reform was accomplished, and 
much was left to the often inadequate efforts of individual land- 
owners. Moreover, the problem was till recently generally regarded 
as one of land reclamation pure and simple. This is how it was 
treated under the Fascist regime, when certain areas, such as, for 
example, the Sele delta round Paestum, were picked out for re- 
clamation. The results as visible in improved fertility of the chosen 
areas, and in the extermination of malaria there, were undoubtedly 
spectacular—the great show piace in this connexion was, of course, 
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the Pontine Marshes, nearer Rome—but these isolated expeni- 
ments failed to take into account the more fundamental question 
of the general social set-up, the relations between landowners, small 
farmers, and peasants. It was thought, in fact, that enough could 
be done by improving, here and there, in the most necessitous 
places, the state of the land itself. Anything more far-reaching 
involved a complete upheaval of existing social conditions—in 
other words, working on human material much more intractable 
even than the water-logged marshes of the Ager Pontinus. 

Since the war the population problem in the South has hecome 
more acute than ever. In the past, until the American Continent 
shut down on immigration in the nineteen-twenties, the vast 
annual migration thither from Southern Italy relieved the con- 
gestion on the land, and the remittances sent home by emigrants 
were a stable support to their relatives. Often, too, having ‘made 
their pile’ in America, the emigrants would return home and 
invest their savings in land. But this outlet has now been cut off 
for nearly thirty years, and the effects are making themselves felt 
in over-population and unemployment,' on land which, however 
greatly improved and reallocated, can never hope to support the 
whole of the still expanding population. 

It has been left to the post-war democratic Governments of the 
Italian Republic to envisage the problem of the redistribution, as 
well as the reclamation, of the land in its wider aspects, and to link 
these reforms with planning for the improvement of general con- 
ditions in the ‘backward area’ of the South. 


THE LEGISLATIVE MEASURES 


[he Government which Signor De Gasperi formed after the 
elections of April 1948 was pledged, in accordance with electoral 
promises, to carry out land reforms. When plans for these reforms 

re first discussed, they were envisaged as applying to the country 

1 whole, and a law of nation-wide scope was drawn up and 

esented for discussion in Parliament. But the pressure of events 

nd the need to get the reforms well under way while ERP aid was 
available, coupled with the land occupations in Southern 
last autumn and spring, caused the Government to decide 
peed up the portions of the reform concerning the South, 

thout waiting for the passing of the general land reform. As a 
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ith and the Islands at present account for some 70 per cent of Italy’s 
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result, the legislation involved falls into three parts. These are: 

(i) the general land reform, which, for purposes of the reform, 
divides the country up into three Zones, A, B, and C, and 
which is still under discussion in Parliament; 

(ii) the portion of the general reform which concerns the South— 
the so-called ‘stralcio’, or partial, law, concerning Zone B— 
which has already been passed by the Camera and comes 
before the Senate in September; 

(iii) the law concerning the Sila region of Calabria, which has 
already been passed by both Houses and comes into effect at 
once. 

Thus it is in the South, with the Sila and ‘stralcio’ laws, that the 
first actual steps in land reform are being taken, and what is done 
in these regions, where reform is most urgent, will serve as a 
model for the application of the reform in the rest of the country. 

The specific proposals for the South will perhaps be more 
readily grasped against a very broad outline of the agrarian reform 
proposals for the country as a whole. 

These general reform proposals fall into two parts: (i) the reform 
of farm tenancy and labour contracts; and (ii) land reform. The 
proposals for reform of agrarian contracts are in some ways more 
of an innovation than the land reform itself, and are expected 
to affect the majority of medium landowners more profoundly. 
Broadly speaking, the varying types of contract as between land- 
owner and tenant—the renting of land for a fixed period, crop- 
sharing, or farm tenure—are to be regularized in the tenant’s 
favour. The lessee, whether of a farm or of a piece of land, is to be 
assured security of tenure and cannot be evicted except for good 
reason (‘giusta causa’—some obvious possibilities of disagreement 
will arise in defining this), and the division of produce between 
landlord and tenant under the crop-sharing, or mezzadria, system 
so widespread in Italy is to be adjusted so that the tenant gets a 
larger share. At present the tenant in the North gets a half-share of 
the produce, and in the South very much less than half. 

The land reform itself aims at effecting a redistribution of land, 
without fixing limits to property holding for the future. The total 
property of any individual landowner is considered as a whole, 
irrespective of whether his estates are scattered throughout the 
country. Properties having a rateable value of less than 30,000 lire 
(pre-war value)! are exempt. Beyond that figure, the quota for 


1 All these calculations are based on the pre-war cadastral registers. 
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expropriation is calculated on the total rateable value of the pro- 
perty, taken in conjunction with the average income per hectare. 
This method, though extremely complicated, avoids the pitfalls of 
the two simplest criteria—expropriation based on either acreage 
alone or on total income of the property. The acreage standard 
would have left out of count such factors as yield and investment 
in the land, while expropriation carried out on a criterion of in- 
come might have left untouched large areas of land with a low 
yield, such as the typical latifondi. Expropriations may, in effect, 
work out at a loss of some 10 per cent on the estates least affected, 
and may rise to as much as g5 per cent on large estates consisting 
mainly of waste land or shooting reserves. Thus the landowner, 
even of a large estate, who has fully developed his land will suffer 
proportionately less than a smaller landowner who has neglected 
his property. It is estimated that altogether some 8,000 landowners 
will be affected. Experts reckon that the reforms may make avail- 
able some 1,200,000 hectares of land, which would allow of the 
establishment of 180,000 farms of 6-7 hectares each. 

For the application of the reform, Italy is to be divided into 
three Zones: 

Zone A, comprising the irrigated lands of Piedmont, Lombardy, 
and Emilia, where large dairy farms are frequent, and where 
expropriation is to be carried out only on estates whose rateable 
value exceeds 200,000 lire (pre-war value—this would correspond 
to a present value of some £2,350, and might represent properties 
f from 375 to 500 acres, or a single large dairy farm); on estates 
where incomes fall below this figure, owners will be expected to 

irry out improvements themselves. 

Zone B, comprising Southern Italy and the Islands, and land 
given up to ‘extensive’ cultivation in Latium, the Abruzzi, ‘Tus- 
cany, Campania, and the Po delta. 

Zone C, comprising the rest of Italy, where the execution of the 
form will be left largely to the owners themselves, who must 

y out the required improvements within four years. 
Expropriated landowners are to receive compensation on a 

s of the taxation value of the expropriated land, plus 10 per 

a quarter of the indemnity to be paid in cash and the rest in 
per cent Treasury Bonds redeemable in twenty-five years, or 
if requisite improvements to remaining land are carried out. 
he land obtained through expropriation is to be allocated to the 
ints for a trial period of two years, after which the peasants 
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will pay annual instalments for thirty years, when the land will 
become their own. 

The law governing the Sila region of Calabria is quite distinct 
from the general land reform bill, and has already been passed, by 
the Senate in March and by the Camera in May. It differs in cer- 
tain points from the general law, notably in fixing a lower limit 
of 300 hectares (750 acres), above which land on an estate is liable 
for expropriation. The expropriations and allocations of land are to 
be carried out through a special organization, the ‘Opera per la 
valorizzazione della Sila’, which, within six months of the entry 
into force of the law—that is, by October—must settle all the 
details of the plans for expropriation and make public legal 
announcement of how they are to be put into effect. 

The ‘stralcio’, or partial, law covering Zone B of the general 
reform, which will be the next portion of the reform to come into 
operation, is framed on lines similar to the Sila law. It applies to 
‘territories suitable for land reform and reclamation’ in the South, 
the Islands, and certain districts further north. The extent of the 
expropriations, to be worked out by a special organization similar 
to the organization for the Sila, must be decided upon before 
30 June 1951. 


FINANCING THE PLANS 


The financing of these schemes falls within the framework of 
Signor De Gasperi’s ten-year plan, announced last March, to 
combat unemployment and relieve the depressed areas, particu- 
larly the South. This plan envisages an expenditure of 120,000 
million lire a year for ten years, of which 100,000 million lire a year 
is to be allocated to the development of the South, and the remain- 
ing 20,000 to the Centre and North. A bill was passed in July setting 
up a special organization, to be known as the Cassa per il Mez- 
zogiorno, to administer the fund for the South. For the first two 
years, 1950-51, two-thirds of this fund will be covered by Interim 
Aid and the ERP lire fund, and the remainder from the Treasury. 
It is hoped that by 1952, when ERP aid presumably ends, pro- 
ductive investments and the results of the new fiscal reform will 
serve to finance a good proportion of the fund. Overall plans for 
the South include both extensive land reclamation and improve- 
ment (a target figure of 1,800,000 hectares has been mentioned) 
and the construction of new roads and aqueducts as well as the 
repair or completion of old ones. 
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The financing of the Sila project is a separate affair, for which a 
special fund of 20,000 million lire has been allocated. 

The cost of all these far-reaching plans will inevitably be very 
great, and there is probably a good deal of truth in the often-heard 
criticism that the funds allocated will prove insufficient. The 
hoped-for returns in increased productivity, as well as in more 
stable social conditions, can only be expected to make themselves 
felt after some years. 


THE NEEDS OF THE SOUTH 


It will be seen from the foregoing summary that the Italian land 
reform proposals differ considerably from the land reforms of the 
south-eastern European countries. Here is no drastic abolition of 
private ownership, no compulsory collectivization, and the total 
mount of land involved in expropriation transfers represents only 
a small fraction—perhaps a twentieth—of the total cultivable land 
in the country (excluding forest land). The Government has 
attempted to steer a middle course—and has, in consequence, met 
with opposition from both Left and Right. For critics from the 
Left consider the proposals nothing like far-reaching enough, and 
fear that the establishment of an insufficient number of small 
peasant-owned estates will merely, as time goes on and amalgama- 
tions take place, swell the numbers of the medium landholders, 
while the majority of the peasants will continue landless. ‘The land- 
wning classes, on the other hand, for the most part profess to con- 
test the method of the reform rather than the need for it. There are, 
naturally, landlords of the diehard type who oppose any attempt to 

ibtract even the smallest parcel of land from their holdings; for 

ind in Italy, and especially in the South, is synonymous with 
restige, and even the poorest land brings in some easily-won 
come to the absentee landlord who shuts his eyes to the need for 
nvestment. But more intelligent opinion in this stratum of society 
conscious of the signs of the times, and of the fate of landed 
roperty even in a country such as Britain. It is also realized that 

e undertaking and maintenance of large-scale irrigation and land- 

‘rovement schemes require a capital outlay beyond the means 
any private owners. From such quarters the objection is 
ther that the transformation of the land should have been under- 
en first, before handing it over to the peasants, and that the 
itifondi, or waste lands, should have been tackled exclusively first. 
\ll this is highly controversial ground, and it remains to be seen 
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how far the fulfilment of the Government’s schemes will justify 
the methods adopted. In the meantime, how do they correspond 
with the needs of the various regions involved? 

Non-Italians, and even many Italians of the North, to whom 
Southern Italy is a terra incognita, are apt to think of ‘the South’ 
en bloc, as a land of barren countryside and immense poverty. In 
fact, of course, the three regions involved—Apulia, Lucania, and 
Calabria—differ considerably, both in the nature of the land and 
in its use and distribution. 

Apulia, for instance, includes both the arid plain of the Tavo- 
liere, to the south of the Gargano, and the fertile coastal strip 
stretching beyond it through Bari and its immediate hinterland 
down to Brindisi and Lecce. The Tavoliere, one of the areas 
tackled by Fascist land reclamation, formerly poor pasture-land, is 
now converted to wheat cultivation and crop-bearing trees, 
mainly olives. Here large estates are owned by a few absentee 
landlords and worked by day-labourers, whereas further south, 
round Brindisi and Lecce, where the soil allows of a much greater 
variety of cultivation, including vines, olives, fruit-trees, and 
tobacco, there are many small and medium-sized properties whose 
owners live either on or near their land and take a constant and 
personal interest in it. 

In Lucania, again, the northern province of Potenza contains 
many large estates of over 1,000 hectares, coupled with a vast 
number of very small holdings with low yield; whereas round 
Matera medium-sized estates predominate. The Ionian sea-coast is 
one of the most desolate areas imaginable. Barren land is inter- 
spersed with fiumari—stony river-beds, dried up in summer, and 
in winter filled with rushing torrents. Here is a region where land- 
reclamation can do much, and a big scheme is already on foot, 
under ERP auspices, round Metaponto, while new reclamation 
works were inaugurated in July in the upper valley of the Agri. 
Further west, the forest of Policoro, a shooting reserve owned by 
one of the big Calabrian landowners, presents the appearance of a 
tropical jungle, and its clearance would be a tremendous under- 
taking, but a very necessary one if maiaria is to be kept down in 
this region. 

In both Apulia and Lucania water shortage presents great diff- 
culties. In Apulia, in particular, no river flows towards the Adn- 
atic south of the Ofanto, while in Lucania, as we have seen, the 
rivers flowing into the Ionian Sea are irregular, and the land round 
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them needs extensive drainage and irrigation. This south-eastern 
area is virtually entirely dependent for water on the Apulian 
Aqueduct, begun in 1906 but only completed in 1938, which 
straddles the country from west to east, deriving its source from the 
head waters of the Sele north of Eboli and, with its many branches, 
serving as the sole source of supply for the towns and villages. 

This water problem is one of the reasons for the continued 
existence of the outsize, over-crowded villages or small towns 
which form such a feature of Southern Italy. In times long past 
dwelling centres were built on hill-tops, or at any rate on raised 
ground, to avoid the malarial lowlands, and as a means of defence 
against marauders and bandits. The habit of herding together in 
these swollen townships has continued, partly because the aque- 
duct brings water to these centres, and also partly owing to the 
strip system of land cultivation and tenure, whereby peasants often 
rent two or three small strips of land, each in a different direction, 
probably several kilometres away, so that the easiest method of 
working them is to live in the centre. 

The planners of the land reform hope to bring some order into 
this chaotic system of land tenure, by allocating single larger 
holdings to the peasants. Extension of the aqueduct system, new 
roads and the improvement of existing ones, and the building of 
houses in fresh areas near newly reclaimed land should relieve the 
congestion in the towns and shcrten the peasant’s wearisome daily 
journey to his work. 

Calabria presents a different type of problem. Here, at any rate 
in the northern part, virtually feudal conditions still prevail, with 
vast estates, often neglected or given up to wasteful extensive culti- 
vation. Water is less of a difficulty, but the coastal regions show the 
effects of failure to control the torrential rivers higher up. Centur- 
ies of deforestation in the mountainous region of the Sila, cul- 
minating in the Allies’ requisitioning of timber at the end of the 
last war, has resulted in soil erosion, so that the rivers, swollen by 
the winter rains, become rushing torrents, breaking their banks 
and doing great damage. Reafforestation is already being carried 

jut to some extent on the slopes of the Sila, under the Fanfani 
scheme of two years ago for providing work for the unemployed; 
and it plays an important part in future plans for the Sila. These 
plans also include the settlement of some 1,000 new peasant farms, 
together with six large central farms, on the hitherto uninhabited 
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cultivation. This is a magnificent stretch of country, resembling 
an Alpine plateau, with an average height of 4,000 feet. Techni- 
cians from the Sila organization have already carried out experi- 
ments to ascertain the types of cultivation likely to be most suc- 
cessful there. If peasants can be induced to migrate to the new 
village communities to be started on the plateau, they will have the 
chance of acquiring much better land than is to be found in the 
barren coastal regions surrounding the Sila. 

The peasants themselves, in the regions of the Sila and the 
Ionian coast where actual expropriations have already been 
announced, hardly dare yet to believe that this time something is 
really going to be done to alleviate their lot. With them the innate 
scepticism common to most Italians, especially in relation t 
Government-sponsored projects, has been raised to utter incredu- 
lity through the failure to fulfil promises in the past. But now they 
have seen in black and white that the landowners whose names are 
local bywords are to give up some of their land, and that seems 
to carry conviction. 

The land hunger in all these regions is a crying need. Hitherto 
the peasants have obtained on an average perhaps about 100 days’ 
work a year as day labourers on the big estates, for which they 
are paid at the rate of roo lire (about 1s. 2d.) an hour. They can 
only hope to live at mere subsistence level by supplementing this 
work through renting plots of land which they can cultivate for 
themselves. Under the plans for the development of the South, 
though it will be impossible to allocate land to all the peasant 
families who need it, public works and land reclamation will pro- 
vide work for a great number more. It is superfluous to say how 
much needed are these ‘public works’ themselves, in villages 
which lack proper drainage systems and schools, means of com- 
munication, and the most elementary housing requirements. 


THE NEED FOR SPEED 

These reforms have taken a long time to set on foot. This is not 
entirely due to parliamentary slowness or obstruction. The work 
involved in preparing the groundwork is tremendous. The Sila 
organization, for example, was launched over two years ago, and 
has needed all the intervening period to complete a thorough 
examination of the land in its own relatively small region. The 
country has been surveyed from the air, charts have been pre- 
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water, and—most complicated of all—the cadastral registers have 
been searched to ascertain the present ownership of all the land 
involved. The preliminary investigations have been entrusted to 
extremely competent agrarian technicians. The groundwork has 
been thoroughly laid, and will prove a vital factor in the success of 
the scheme, which is regarded as a prototype for reforms else- 
where. 

But the time for preliminaries is now past. The peasants in the 
Sila region have been promised that the first allocations of ex- 
propriated land will be made this October in time for the autumn 
sowings. Previous experience has shown that discontent, in 
abeyance during the busy harvesting summer, arises anew with 
the prospect of the winter months. Last year the forcible occupa- 
tions of land by the peasants—Communist-organized, but 
originating in dire and genuine need—began in November and, 
when promises of redress remained unfulfilled, were renewed in 
the spring. Since then the Government has tackled the problem 
energetically, and things have moved pretty quickly. But given the 
pressure of outside events, further delays, now that hopes have 
been raised, may endanger the success of these carefully prepared 
plans. 


M. K. G. 


New Hope for Burma 
pe. 


Politics and Prospects 
[HE strategic importance of Burma makes it timely to restate 
briefly the events preceding the independence of the country, to 
describe the insurrections against the Government, and to sum up 
the situation as it appeared to a visitor to the country in the sum- 
r of 1950. 
In 1940 Aung San, the leader of a small band of revolutionaries 
ng themselves the Thakins, fled to Japan, and with twenty- 
nine others he accompanied the Japanese when they invaded 
Burma. He became a minister under Ba Maw, but when the ‘in- 
lependence’ offered by the Japanese was perceived to be a fraud, 
took the leading part in switching the sentiment and energies of 
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the Burma National Army against the Japanese. It was he, too, 
who created the Anti-Fascist Peoples’ Freedom League (AFPFL), 
a union of no less than ten political groups, including the Com- 
munists, which received some support from the Arakanese, Karens, 
and Shans, as well as from the Burmese people as a whole. After 
the liberation in 1945, the intention of the British was to inaugurate 
a reconstruction period of some years to prepare Burma for the 
long-promised grant of Dominion Status, but Aung San and other 
AFPFL leaders, who had different views, managed to compel their 
reception into the Governor’s Executive Council. They thereupon 
found it expedient to break with their old allies, the Communists, 
whose outlook and methods were found not to be in keeping with 
the national aspirations of the Burmese people. In January 1947 
Aung San visited England, and an agreement was signed with the 
Labour Government whereby his Government was granted con- 
trol over Burmese finances and the army and the right to hold a 
general election for a Constituent Assembly in the following April, 
the British Government binding itself to accept the verdict of the 
Burmese electorate even if the result were a vote in favour of 
complete independence. The AFPFL was victorious at the polls. 
Aung San himself and six of his ministers were assassinated on 
19 July 1947 through the plot of a political rival, but Aung San’s 
associate, Thakin Nu, took on his work. The Burmese Constituent 
Assembly decided in favour of complete independence, and in 
October Thakin Nu went to London to sign a treaty whereby the 
British recognized the Republic of Burma as a fully independent 
State. This agreement came into force on 4 January 1948. 
When Burma gained her independence, the country as a whole 
was behind the AFPFL. There were, however, some ominous 
signs of dissidence. For example, the small number of Red Flag 
Communists, dubbed by certain foreign observers “Trotskyites’ 
because of the extreme orthodoxy of their Communism, and led 
by Thakin Soe, maintained that an independence wrested from the 
imperialists without a war was a sham. They and the White Flag 
Communists under the leadership of Thakin Than Tun, called 
‘Stalinists’ by the foreign press from their communism of a milder 
hue, and ‘deviationists’ by the Red Flags, determined to oust the 
AFPFL and to denounce the Anglo-Burmese Treaty of 1947. The 
White Flags were considerably more numerous than the Red 
Flags, and there was no co-operation between the two. Another 
force whose attitude at the time was an enigma was the Karen 
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National Union, which, without being openly hostile towards the 
AFPFL, was known to favour the creation of a separate Karen 
State. 

In describing how the stage was set for the coming trial of 
strength it is necessary also to refer to the People’s Volunteer 
Organization. After VJ Day, Burma had to face the major problem 
of disposing of the large army of resistance to the Japanese. A small 
fraction was absorbed into the Burma Army, a nucleus of which 
was started at the time, but the majority were still to be rehabili- 
tated into the community. General Aung San took upon himself 
the responsibility of converting the resistance forces into a Peoples’ 
Volunteer Organization, with a view to finding an outlet for their 
continued enthusiasm in the cause of their country—and to give 
them something to do. Some of the PVO proved easy to resettle, 
and returned fairly quickly to their pre-war agricultural occupa- 
tions, but others were less easily disposed of. When Aung San 
was assassinated his plans were left in mid-air, and the PVO 
officers, deprived of guidance, began to replenish the ranks of the 
PVO rather than to work for its liquidation. Admission was open 
to anyone who cared to join, irrespective of any record of military 
or resistance service. This resulted in the incursion of many un- 
desirables into the organization, and led to a perpetuation of the 
problems of resettlement. 

When degeneration set in in the latter half of 1947, many of the 
PVO came under the influence of Thakin Than Tun and his 
White Flags, but it is incorrect to say that the PVO accepted Com- 
munist teaching on any great scale. A considerable proportion of 
Yebaws (i.e. ‘heroes’, as they were affectionately known in the 
country) refused to be swayed by the blandishments of the allies 
of disruption, and fought on the side of the Government through- 
out the insurrections until they were disbanded on 19 July 1950. 
Until they aligned themselves against the Government, the dissi- 
dent PVOs, or for that matter the PVOs in general, were not known 
to have any policy distinct from that of the AFPFL in either 
domestic or foreign matters. But having decided to set themselves 
against the AFPFL, they found it expedient to formulate a policy 
{ their own. They thus adopted the Communist programme 
where it differed from that of the AFPFL, but, in order to keep 
themselves distinct from both the AFPFL and the Communists, 
they dropped an item or two from the AFPFL or Communist pro- 
srammes. What they did drop, curiously enough, were the land 
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reforms and the proposals to expropriate foreign concerns-- 
though this seems to have been due to confusion of thought rather 
than an urge to moderation. 

Another organization which was to play a part in the coming 
struggle was the Ministerial Services Union, whose members were 
later accused of acting as insurgent spies. The Karen Youth 
Organization remained faithful to the Government when the 
KNDO? insurrection broke out. The All-Burma Youth League 
was originally affiliated to the AFPFL, but in December 1948 it 
decided to withdraw from the latter on the ground that it would be 
in a better position to pursue its non-political and non-partisan 
programme. The strongest groups in the AFPFL remained the 
Socialists and the Yellow Band PVOs. 

The White Flag Communists had planned an armed insurrec- 
tion to take place in mid-April 1948, and they prepared the ground 
for it by urging on labour to strike. Pyinmana Subdivision of the 
Yamethin District was the stronghold of the White Flag Com- 
munists. They struck with lightning speed in the Pegu, ‘Toungoo, 
Myingyan, and Bassein Districts, but their hold on these areas was 
no sufficiently strong to enable them to stabilize their position, 
and when they were engaged by Government troops they broke 
up into small guerrilla bands and took to the foothills and forest 
reserves. The Red Flag Communists, though delighted to see the 
‘deviationists’ returning to the Party Line, still regarded them as 
rivals, and there was frequent conflict between the two factions. 
The methods of the Communists, which included terrorism and 
the expropriation of the rice and timber mills belonging to small 
owners, disorganized village economy without benefiting the 
people, and by May 1948 the armed insurrection was failing. ‘The 
PVOs then offered mediation with a so-called ‘Leftist Unity Plan’. 

The Prime Minister, Thakin Nu, also had his plan for Leftist 
Unity, and its fourteen points did not seem to differ fundamentall) 
from those of the PVOs. It provided for the nationalization ot 
industries in the hands of the ‘monopoly capitalists’, the distribu- 
tion of land to the cultivators, State control of foreign trade, the 
transfer of the Currency Board from London to Burma, restriction 
of foreign investments, the formation of an industrialization plan, 
and the establishment of relations with the U.S.S.R. and the 
Eastern Democracies. Part of the PVO, not satisfied with this, 
demanded also a reconciliation between the Government and the 
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Communists, and this caused a split in the ranks. The extremists, 
known as the White Bands, revolted against the Government. They 
gained considerable initial successes but lacked co-ordination of 
command. ‘This development naturally gave new hope to the 
dispirited Communists, and the situation became even worse for 
the Government when sympathizers with the insurgent factions 
engineered a mutiny in the Army. 

In August 1948 Burma was faced with a crisis when the internal 
dissentions threatened to disintegrate the country. The only 
principle common to the insurgents seemed to be a determination 
to despoil the areas they controlled for their own benefit. Then, as 
a crowning embarrassment to the Government, came the revolt 
of the Karen National Defence Organization (K NDO). 

The Government of Burma had undoubtedly been sincere in 
its moves to meet the aspirations of the Karens for a separate 
State, and on 20 October 1948 the Prime Minister had inaugurated 
a Regional Autonomy Inquiry Commission to ‘explore ways and 
means of satisfying without hindrance all the legitimate aspirations 
of the Mons, Karens, and Arakanese nationals’. But the Karens 
mistrusted the Burmans, and sporadic conflicts occurred, cul- 
minating in attacks on Karen Christians while they were in church 
m Christmas Day 1948. This precipitated a rebellion. Many 
Karens remained loyal to the Government throughout the insur- 
rections, but the KNDOs continued irreconcilable, demanding 
complete autonomy for all Karens—a demand which, seeing that 
Karens in some areas lived inextricably mixed up with the Burmese, 
showed no sense of reality. Unfortunately for Burmese-British 
relations, one or two British subjects actively assisted the KNDOs. 
in the six months following January 1949 the military situation 
was at its lowest ebb. The KNDO occupation of Insein, just six 
miles north of Rangoon, threatened the very capital of the Union. 
(he area north of Insein and Pegu, along the Irrawaddy and 
Sittang valleys, was in the hands of either the Communists and the 
?VOs or the KNDOs. It was during these dismal days that the 
Ministerial Services Union resolved, by going on strike, to deal a 
death blow to the ‘expiring’ Government. In the words of the 
Prime Minister in his speech to Parliament on 14 June 1949, ‘Any- 

dy, whether he be the enemy of the Union or its friend, when 
sked about the political situation of our country, will answer that 
tis in an awful mess,’ Thus when only a month later, on the 
second anniversary of the assassination of the Ministers (19 July 
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1949), the Prime Minister announced a programme of complete 
peace within one year, the idea seemed fantastic. 

An official map of Burma showing the situation as it was on 
31 July 1949 reveals that the whole of the Irrawaddy valley from a 
point well north of Magwe to Henzada in the south was in the 
hands either of the Communists or the White Band PVOs, and 
there were also pockets of disaffection all over the delta and in 
Arakan and to the north-west of Shwebo. At the same time a great 
area from Loikaw down nearly to Moulmein was controlled by the 
KNDOs. Yet on the following anniversary of Martyrs’ Day (19 
July 1950), the Prime Minister was able to claim that ‘although a 
hundred per cent success has not been achieved, a commendable 
measure of success very satisfactory to peace-loving citizens of the 
Union has been attained’. But he went on to warn the people that 
further efforts were needed to rid the country of the communal 
conflicts, and he thereupon announced a new programme with the 
battlecry ‘From Peace to Stability’. 

Opinion turns on the degree of success the peace efforts have so 
far obtained. The Special Correspondent of the London Times re- 
ported on 19 July that a week’s tour from Lashio through Namtu, 
Hsipaw, and Maymyo to Mandalay had left him with the impres- 
sion that the Government writ ran in all important centres, but 
that many rural areas were still too insecure for administration to be 
effective. The more cautious of estimates among observers was 
that the peace programme had been realized to the extent of 25 per 
cent of completeness, though one or two pessimists were not at all 
sure that the back of the Communist insurgents, at least, had really 
been broken. But the fact remained that river communication was 
now open as far as Mandalay, that the Government was sufficiently 
confident of the future to disband its supporters, the Yellow Band 
PVOs (most of the White Band PVOs had surrendered), and that 
general confidence was reflected in a distinct improvement in 
trade. No one knows how many Karenni remained under arms in 
the Karenni country, but large numbers had accepted the Govern- 
ment’s generous terms, and in the Delta another group had made 
its peace with the Government and its members were helping to 
police the country. 

Meanwhile, developments in the external situation were having 
important repercussions on Burma’s domestic politics. When the 
United States intervened in Korea the press for the most part was 
in favour of Burma’s remaining aloof, but when on 8 July the 
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Burmese Government decided to support the United Nations’ 
Security Council’s Resolution the press generally came out in 
support of this action. The four Burmese-language Communist 
dailies were an exception to this. A widely current feeling was 
expressed in the remark of The New Light of Burma that if a new 
world war broke out Burma would be only ‘myeza grass between 
two fighting buffaloes’. 

Interest naturally turns on the stability of the present Govern- 
ment. There has been a degree of contradiction between official 
Government policy and that of certain groups belonging to the 
AFPFL. For example, on May Day 1950, at a Trade Union Con- 
gress, Burma (‘TUC(B)) meeting, a resolution was passed that the 
Council should affiliate itself to the WFTU, the Communist- 
controlled World Federation of Trade Unions. It appears, how- 
ever, that the resolution was proposed by a Communist agent who 
was not even a delegate, and was carried by a show of hands. 
Moreover, while the Government did not find it expedient to 
repudiate the resolution publicly, it apparently had no intention of 
allowing it to be implemented. Difficulties on a lesser scale were 
also created by the decisions of the Burmese Muslim Party and 
the peasants’ organization to oppose the Government’s policy on 
Korea. But in spite of all this, the general tendency of the swing 
in political opinion in Burma was at this time definitely towards 
the Right, and independents of conservative inclination were 
giving the Government some anxiety at bye-elections, as for 
example that at Akyab, to which town the Prime Minister flew in 
order to support the AFPFL candidate. 

Burma was undoubtedly nervous regarding her position in the 
strategy of Asia. Thus the Kengtung incident of July was the 
subject of disquieting rumours. A defeated detachment of Chinese 
Nationalist soldiers had crossed the frontier from China, and were 
now located in the Burmese State of Kengtung near the Siamese 
border. When called upon to lay down their arms they had dug 
themselves in against the Government troops. It was reported that 
Mao 'T’se-tung had threatened that if the Burmese were unable to 
disarm them he would himself send troops to do so. This, however, 
was immediately denied by the Burmese Government. It was also 
said that the Chinese Nationalists in Siam were supplying the 
Chinese Nationalist troops, with the approval of the Thai Prime 
Minister, Marshal Pibul Songkran. This was definitely untrue, for 
the Marshal had ordered Thai troops to the border and had for- 
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bidden the Chinese in Siam to collect money for the use of these 
troops or otherwise to supply them. In Burma, the Chinese Em- 
bassy and Consular officials of the Nationalist Government had 
agreed to serve under the People’s Government of China and were 
awaiting the arrival of the Communist Ambassador. While Burma 
recognized the People’s Government of China, neighbouring Thai- 
land still recognized the Nationalist representative. But whereas 
there are probably well over two and a half million Chinese in 
Thailand, there are believed to be only 250,000 in Burma. 
Burma is still very weak in administrative personnel. She is by 
her constitution a Socialist State, yet needs to attract foreign 
capital. Public opinion remains suspicious of the policy of the 
remaining European firms, and resentment is expressed in parti- 
cular at the dismissal by the Burmah Oil Company of some 
thousands of its employees on the ground that there is no work for 
them. The country has still enormous problems of reconstruction 
and development to face, though she is in the happy position of 
being a rice-producing country with a great export surplus (though 
only of goo,000 tons, as compared with three and a half million 
before the war). With the tempo of happenings in Asia and the 
possibilities of world war, Burma’s geographic position is a source 
of lively anxiety to her people; but all in all she can look to the 
future with far greater hope than seemed justifiable a year ago. 


ae 


The World Health Organization 


AIMS AND FUNCTIONS 

THE establishment of the World Health Organization is part of a 
concerted effort made by the United Nations to create a firm 
foundation of improved economic and social conditions for all man- 
kind. 

The ideas behind the Declaration adopted in 1945, in San 
Francisco, calling for the setting up of an international health 
agency, and the International Health Conference which in 1946 
resulted in the adoption of the Constitution of what was to become 
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the World Health Organization, can be summarized in the follow- 

ing simple terms: 

1. Peace and security can be obtained on a durable basis only in a 
world community composed of countries whose peoples are 
physically and mentally healthy. 

2. In the shrunken world of today the concept of health is indivi- 
sible; that is to say that no individual, no nation, no group of 
nations, can be considered safe from infection while disease still 
prevails in any part of the earth. 

:. The means, skills, and techniques for the eradication of most ills, 

~ and for the betterment of health, exist. 

. It is therefore the joint responsibility of nations to put an end 
to the unequal development in different countries towards the 
control of disease and the improvement of health, and thus to 
help all people to attain ‘the highest possible level of health’. 
The World Health Organization, which in the summer of 1948 

became a permanent Specialized Agency of the United Nations, 
was conceived as the medium for this world-wide co-operative 
effort, through which knowledge and skills would be put at the 
disposal of all countries needing them for the improvement of their 
health services, and which would also mobilize all available re- 
sources for the solution of those health problems which lend them- 
selves to international action. 

The concept of universality is one of the features which dis- 

tinguishes WHO from its predecessors, whose functions it has 
taken over as a single international health agency. Unlike the Office 
international d’Hygiéne Publique and the Health Organization of 
the League of Nations, to mention only two of the preceding 
rganizations in the field of health, WHO intends to solve health 
problems on a world-wide basis, because it fully realizes that in 
modern conditions only competely united action on the part of all 
nations can provide adequate answers to those problems. 

A second revolutionary innovation introduced through WHO 
is the way in which it defines the very concept of health. ‘Health’, 
the Constitution reads, ‘is a state of complete physical, mental, and 

cial well-being, and not merely the absence of disease or in- 
firmity.’ It is obvious from such a definition that the World Health 

Organization must go beyond the purely defensive measures ap- 
plied in the past to protect nations against disease. It must wage an 
tensive battle against mankind’s physical and mental ills by 
attacking their very roots, which can be found in the economic and 
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social conditions under which the great majority of people live 
today. It is therefore not surprising that its Constitution specifically 
charges the World Health Organization with certain functions 
which go far beyond the scope of the preceding agencies. Thus, the 
Constitution states that WHO should: 

promote, in co-operation with other Specialized Agencies where 

necessary, the improvement of nutrition, housing, sanitation, 

recreation, economic or working conditions, and other aspects 
of environmental hygiene; 

study and report on administrative and social techniques affect- 

ing public health and medical care from preventive and curative 

points of view, including hospital services and social security; 
promote improved standards of teaching and training in the 
health, medical, and related professions; 

foster activities in the field of mental health, especially those 

affecting the harmony of human relations; 

promote maternal and child health and welfare, and foster the 

ability to live harmoniously in a changing total environment. 

These functions are indicative of the general objectives which 
the World Health Organization has set itself, as well as of the way 
in which its work is related to the wide efforts of the United Nations. 
WHO is not a supra-national health administration placed above 
the national health administrations of its respective Member States. 
Its only purpose is to help individual national health authorities in 
the solution of their problems. Through the co-operative action of 
its members, WHO aims at making it possible for all people to 
share in the benefits of medical and sanitary sciences and tech- 
niques which until now have been provided to only a relatively 
limited number of nations and of people. 

In addition to promoting peace by raising health standards, 
WHO, together with its sister agencies, as well as with the United 
Nations proper, is serving the cause of mankind in demonstrating 
concretely how antagonism and isolation can be replaced by co- 
operation and solidarity as rules of international life. 


STRUCTURE AND ACTIVITIES 
Before outlining briefly the structure and activities of WHO, 
some space must be devoted here to the principle of regionalization, 
which, indeed, has become a basic principle of the Organization. 
It was agreed at the very inception of WHO that in fulfilling its 
primary objective, that is to say, to help countries to solve their 
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health problems, the Organization must take into consideration 
the conditions prevailing in those countries, as well as their specific 
requirements. This it was felt could only be achieved through the 
very close contact which regional offices of WHO would establish 
with the countries concerned. It was as a result of those considera- 
tions that the First World Health Assembly agreed to the creation 
of six regional organizations to serve the following areas: Africa, 
the Americas, South-East Asia, the Eastern Mediterranean, 
Europe, and the Western Pacific. Eighteen months after the birth 
of the Organization, three offices had been established, in New 
Delhi, Alexandria, and Washington, to deal with the needs and 
problems of the regions of South-East Asia, the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, and the Americas. An organization for the Western Pacific 
is in process of formation, while a temporary office already exists 
for Europe. 

The structure of WHO, as it emerges after a two-year trial period, 
is designed to carry out a great number of activities which are 
grouped under two broad headings—Technical Services and 
Advisory Services. The first group—the Technical Services— 
which can be considered as the ‘fact-finding’ arm of the Organiza- 
tion, includes various services which have been initiated by pre- 
ceding health agencies, and which, because of their very nature, 
must be performed by an international body. Indeed, biological 
standardization and the unification of pharmacopoeias, for instance, 
call for the pooling of knowledge and experience obtained in 
various countries, and a study of standards of control measures 
applicable and acceptable to all governments. The Division of 
Therapeutic Substances has made good progress in establishing 
further international units for essential drugs and biologicals, pre- 
paring an International Pharmacopoeia, providing sets of formulae 
for making up medicines of uniform strength everywhere, advising 
the United Nations on addiction-producing (better known as habit- 
forming) drugs, and in undertaking research work, particularly in 
connection with the mass BCG vaccination programme which 
the U.N. International Children’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF), 
the Scandinavian Relief Societies, and WHO have been conduct- 
ing in the world-wide fight against tuberculosis. 

Extremely valuable services to all countries, whether or not 
members of WHO, are rendered by the Organization in providing, 
through daily broadcasts over a world-wide radio network, the 
atest information on outbreaks of plague, cholera, smallpox, or 
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other epidemic diseases anywhere in the world, to national health 
services and also to ships at sea and aircraft in flight. 

The improvement of health is seriously hampered on both 
national and international levels by the lack in many countries of 
accurate and comprehensive vital statistics. It is one of the basic 
functions of the Department of Technical Services to help nations 
improve their statistical systems, or even to establish such systems, 
and to see to it that the greatest possible degree of comparability 
is ensured between the statistical methods established by those 
nations. The adoption, by the First World Health Assembly, of 
international regulations on health statistics, laying down certain 
principles to be followed everywhere, was an important event in 
the history of international health legislation. 

Finally, besides issuing a large number of medical publications 
and scientific works, the technical services of the Organization are 
directly contributing to WHO’s offensive against illness through 
various research projects on virus diseases such as influenza, 
trachoma, and poliomyelitis, as well as on a number of parasitic 
diseases including filhariasis and bilhaziasis, which may be strange 
names to many readers, but which incapacitate millions in vast 
agricultural areas of Africa, America, and Asia. 

As the very name indicates, the Advisory Services, the second 
large department of the World Health Organization, were set up to 
translate into action one of the established concepts of the Organi- 
zation, that of helping countries to build up efficiently their own 
health services through the application of knowledge and tech- 
niques developed in any one part of the world to other parts of the 
world having similar problems. These services are of various kinds, 
and the form of assistance to be given to Governments is deter- 
mined by the degree of development reached by the health, medi- 
cal, and related services of the respective countries. 

One fairly general type of assistance is that aiming at the promo- 
tion of health through the formation of adequately trained per- 
sonnel, by granting fellowships, advising training institutions, 
organizing seminars, and providing other means for the exchange 
of scientific information. Here are just two illustrations of the pro- 
gress made by WHO in these fields. By 1950 more than 800 fellow- 
ships had been given to enable doctors, nurses, and various other 
medical and health personnel from more than thirty countries to 
undertake special studies abroad, thus learning new techniques 
which they can later apply at home. In 1949 WHO supplied, in 
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answer to requests from Governments, 3,368 annual subscriptions 
to periodicals, 3,133 books, and a great variety of other teaching 
materials such as filmstrips, slide projectors, anatomical charts, 
skeletons, etc. 

In providing Governments with the services of experts to survey 
the health needs of their countries and to map out plans for the 
solution of those problems, and also in organizing demonstration 
teams actually to carry out certain health projects in those coun- 


tries, WHO plays a direct role in the fight against disease and for 
the betterment of health. 


PRIORITY SPHERES OF WORK 


Because of financial limitations (in 1950 WHO cannot count on 
more than $6,300,000) these services are, by and large, limited to 
fields which the World Health Assemblies decided must receive 
priority consideration. These are the fight against malaria, tuber- 
culosis, and venereal diseases, and the raising of health standards 
through improvement of the health of mothers and children, 
amelioration of sanitation conditions (still responsible for more than 
one-fifth of deaths throughout the world), and improvement of 
nutrition. 

A few examples will serve to indicate what has been done so far. 
For example, seven teams demonstrating the control of malaria 
by means of spraying DDT and other insecticides, and teaching. 
the treatment of malaria cases with up-to-date anti-malaria drugs, 


are operating in India, Pakistan, Thailand, and Afghanistan, to- 
gether with an advisory unit in Iran, while consultants have visited 
Africa, Latin America, the Philippines, and other countries. Then 


arge-scale venereal disease control programmes, with particular 


emphasis on early syphilis, syphilis in pregnancy, prenatal and 
infantile syphilis, are being carried out in Haiti, Indonesia, Thai- 


d, India, and Ecuador. WHO also gives technical assistance to 

e BCG mass vaccination campaign conducted by UNICEF in a 
reat number of countries, while a WHO demonstration team has 
tarted work in El Salvador where a centre for tuberculosis 
ignosis will be soon established. Consultative services on a 

iber of aspects of maternal and child care were given to approxi- 


mately fifteen countries. Two teams of consultants specializing in 


treatment of children with poliomyelitis have spent three 
nths each in India and in Chile, and joint WHO/UNICEF 
ms have begun operations in Malaya and South Korea. 
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The partnership established with UNICEF in the case of some 
of the above-mentioned projects is symbolic of WHO’s effort to 
co-operate to the full with all UN agencies whenever the occasion 
arises. Thus, parts of the WHO mental health programme, which, 
incidentally, is an entirely new field of medicine for international 
action, are closely related to UNESCO projects and to the work 
of the Division of Social Activities of the United Nations. The 
World Health Organization is collaborating with the International 
Labour Organization on occupational hygiene and the hygiene of 
seafarers, while most of the nutrition problems are handled jointly 
with the Food and Agriculture Organization. 


FUTURE PLANS AND PROSPECTS 


A rapid survey of the most important decisions made by the 
Third World Health Assembly, which held its session in Geneva in 
May, gives an idea of plans for the future. ‘The Assembly gave new 
impetus to all existing programmes, and at the same time decided 
to expand campaigns against ‘pestilential diseases’, that is, plague, 
cholera, smallpox, yellow fever, and typhus. Thus, for example, 
vaccination against smallpox in tropical countries will be stimulated 
through the use of dry vaccines, while further research will con- 
tribute to the fight against yellow fever, which has been a devastat- 
ing disease in Africa and Latin America especially. 

Several devices were approved to remedy the shortage of physi- 
cians, nurses, laboratory technicians, engineers, and public health 
personnel of all categories, which remains the most acute problem 
in practically every country. Technical training of medical and 
auxiliary personnel is indeed an essential feature of the four-year 
plan approved by the Assembly, which is to start in 1952 as the 
beginning of a long-term scheme for the development and strength- 
ening of national health administrations. There was general 
agreement by the delegates attending the Assembly that, in imple- 

menting this plan, WHO should concentrate on such health pro- 
blems as are internationally acceptable and involve techniques 
which have proved sound and have passed beyond the experimental 
stage. The four-year plan provides for the development of the 
technical services already mentioned, with particular emphasis on 
health and vital statistics, and assistance to Governments in ob- 
taining medical supplies. 
Finally, the Third World Health Assembly adopted a programme 


of work through which WHO will carry out its part in the 
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United Nations programme of Technical Assistance to Under- 
developed Areas. The joint FAO/WHO project, aiming at the 
reduction of malaria among agricultural workers and a subsequent 
increase in food production, is characteristic of the health activities 
which were included in that programme as prerequisites for any 
important progress in economic development. 

Measured against the tremendous health needs of mankind, the 
progress made so far by the World Health Organization is, of 
course, a mere beginning. It will take a long time and much 
patience to achieve the immediate objectives of the Organization, 
and even more to accomplish its ultimate task, which is to help 
every individual, without discrimination as to race, religion, politi- 
cal belief, economic or social condition, to reach the highest possible 
level of health. But the job can be done. The world now possesses 
the skills with which to eradicate most of mankind’s age-old 
physical and mental scourges, and to raise a new generation destined 
for a healthier and happier life. What is lacking is the determina- 
tion to pool resources and so make it possible for the millions of 
unprivileged human beings to take advantage of them. 

Whether WHO will be able to carry out its projects depends on 
the extent to which the governments of the world accept the 
challenge before them. The great aspiration expressed in the Con- 
stitution of the World Health Organization, which has been signed 
by seventy-five nations on behalf of the great majority of the 
peoples of the world, will become reality if the work of the 
Organization is actively backed by all countries, including those 
which have not yet joined it, and those which for various reasons 
have declared their intention to withdraw from it. WHO has been 
conceived as a world-wide Organization, and it can function pro- 
perly and efficiently only if it has the co-operation of ail nations 
regardless of the economic, social, and political systems which 
happen to be theirs. WHO is a technical body devoted to the 
betterment of health, and it is indeed difficult to understand any 
reasons which could justify ‘pacifism’ on the part of any country 
in this common fight for the attainment of a goal so essential to 
the prosperity and peace of mankind. 
lt is hoped that all Governments will be ready to provide the 
Urganization with the services of men having the necessary experi- 
ence and skill in the various fields of science and public health, 
as well as a thorough understanding of the international obligations 

mbent upon WHO, even if this means a temporary sacrifice 
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on their part. It is quite obvious that the task assigned to WHO 
can only be fully carried out by taking advantage of all forms of 
progress made in different countries in the world. 

Another prerequisite for the success of WHO is the willingness 
of the Governments to spend a greater portion of their budgets on 
the development of their health services, and also to give WHO the 
necessary financial backing which will enable it to discharge its 
basic functions. Furthermore, the fullest co-operation of indivi- 
duals, and their organized activity in the fields of health, are 
equally indispensable conditions for the success of the WHO 
programme. 

To sum up, WHO requires from the representatives of its 
Member States, as well as from all people who support it, co- 
operation, lack of concern for individual, national, or regional 
advantage, and concerted action and devotion to its cause to a 
degree which has never yet been reached by any world-wide 
organization. 


B.C. 


The South Pacific Commission 


A New Experiment in Regionalism 


THE South Pacific Commission is the second multi-national re- 
gional organization to be created since the war—the Caribbean was 
the first. The Commission had its origin in the vision of the 
Australian war-time Minister for External Affairs, Dr Evatt. The 
South Seas Conference, which met and reached agreement early in 
1947 on the principles that were to govern the structure and 
functions of the Commission, was due to his initiative. These 
principles are set out in an organic Agreement which received the 
signature of representatives of six participating Governments— 
Australia, France, the Netherlands, New Zealand, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States of America. 

The main purpose in the minds of the participants in the South 
Seas Conference at Canberra in 1947 was to establish an organiza- 
tion which would fulfil the needs of dependencies lying in the 
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Pacific, wholly or in part south of the Equator, which these terri- 

tories were unable to satisfy for themselves. This conception is 

written into the organic Agreement constituting the South Pacific 

Commission, Article II of which says: 

2. The territorial scope of the Commission shall comprise all those non- 
self-governing territories in the Pacific Ocean which are administered 
by the participating Governments and which lie wholly or in part 


South of the Equator and east from and including Netherlands New 
Guinea. 


The Agreement adds, however: 


3. The territorial scope of the Commission may be altered by agreement 
of all the participating Governments. 


THE REGION AND ITS PROBLEMS 


The Pacific Ocean is spread over an area which is greater than 
the aggregate of all the land masses of the earth. Even when the 
area being considered is restricted, by the explicit definition in the 
South Pacific Commission Agreement, tv the region lying almost 
wholly south of the Equator, it is so prodigiously large that its 
extent is unimaginable for those who have not traversed it by ship. 
it is not surprising that the South Pacific is found to contain a 
multitude of communities in widely different stages of economic 
and social development. On the one hand are such sophisticated 
communities as those of the High Islands of the Eastern Pacific, 
for example ‘Tahiti and the Cook Islands, which have been in 
intimate contact with Europeans, both physical and cultural, for 
150 years, and which have developed a characteristic culture in 
which both components are evident. These Eastern Islands are 
inhabited largely by people of a Polynesian strain. On the other 
hand are the Islands of the Western Pacific, larger on the whole in 
area and populated by Melanesians and Micronesians, which have 
remained relatively untouched by European influences, although 
some of the Islands have proved to be fruitful fields of development 
by European technology. 

But there are certain broad problems and needs common to the 
South Pacific Region as a whole. Their existence has been recog- 
nized by all the Metropolitan Powers which participated in the 
South Seas Conference at Canberra in 1947. They were acknow- 
ledged and given formal expression in the Resolution which was 
appended to the Agreement reached there. This resolution stressed 
in particular certain needs which were considered in terms of 
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projects to be undertaken by the South Pacific Commission, and 
were set out under the following heads: 


Agriculture 
Biochemical investigations in connexion with animal nutrition. 
Systematic botanical investigations. 

Research into plant pests and diseases research. 

A biological survey. 

A study of the relationship between plants and their environment, 
including soils and climate. 

Economics 

(a) An economic survey to include native industries, native fisheries, 
native trading systems, and native co-operative movements and 
organizations. 

(6) Astudy of the mechanization of production and of suitable schemes 
tor the organization of uniform grading, packing, pooling, and 
marketing of primary products such as copra. 

(c) The development of schemes for the introduction to and distribu- 
tion in the territories of potentially useful species, varieties, breeds, 
or strains of plants and animals. 

(d) The taking of all possible steps, within the scope of the functions 
of the Commission, to ensure adequate shipping services within the 
area. 

Education and Social Development 

(a) Astudy of the most efficient methods of teaching illiterate people to 
read and write in their own language. 

(5) A review of the research work already carried out in the field of 
social anthropology, and consideration of future lines of research 
which would be of value to the territories in connexion with educa- 
tion and social development. 

(c) A-study of special educational and related activities for handicapped 
persons—the blind, the mentally backward, lepers, and sufferers 
from other diseases. 

(d) Research in the most efficient methods of training local inhabitants 
for health, education, and technical services, and a survey of existing 
facilities therefor. 

(e) A study of the use of visual aids in education and in other develop- 
mental and welfare activities. 

(f) A study of the education and social development of women and 
girls in relation to the status of women in the respective communi- 
ties and with a view to widening the cultural life and improving 
the domestic conditions of women. 

Fisheries 

Fisheries research, including surveys and the testing of methods of 
catching and of processing fish and other marine products, with the 
special aim of improving the nutrition of the local inhabitants. 

Forestry—Survey of or research in: 

(a) Forest resources in regard to areas, commercial timbers, and other 
forest products; 
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(b) Forest management, including utilization of forests and forest 
products ; 

(c) Technology of wood and other forest products; 

(d) The relationship between forests and water conservation, and soil 

conservation. 

Health and Medicine 

(a) A survey of improved methods of nutrition and an investigation of 

- the relationship between nutrition and dental defects. 

(6) An investigation to improve methods of village hygiene, including 

housing. 

General surveys of disease and disease-carriers, with particular 

research into: 

(i) the respiratory diseases (including pulmonary and surgical 

tuberculosis) ; 

(ii) leprosy; 

(iii) malaria prevention, and the dysenteries and other bowel 

infections; 

(iv) yaws and its relationship to syphilis; 

(v) filariasis; 

(vi) hookworm and other intestinal parasites; 

(vii) diseases of the skin. 

(d) A study of infant and maternal welfare. 

(e) A study of the human body’s response to changes of climate and 
environment with a view to the improvement of diet and general 
living conditions. 

f) A study of quarantine procedures, including the existing inter- 
national regulations, in order to meet the particular needs of the 
territories. 

g) The collection and dissemination of epidemiological information. 


Labour 

A study of labour conditions within the territories, with a view to 
improvement in accordance with the recommendations of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization wherever applicable. 


Library 


The establishment of an up-to-date technical and scientific reference 
library. 


THE COMMISSION’S POWERS AND FUNCTIONS 

These needs were envisaged as primarily regional; and with the 
example of the Caribbean Commission as an instance of a success- 
ful regional approach to the problems of a relatively under- 
leveloped area, it was felt that an equally bold approach to these 
social and economic problems of an even larger and more under- 
developed region could be successful. The representatives of the 
six participating Governments therefore incorporated into the Com- 
mission’s organic Agreement the basic powers and functions of the 
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South Pacific Commission. The relevant article of the organic 
Agreement is worth quoting in full: 


Article 1V—Powers and Functions 
6. The Commission shall be a consultative and advisory body to the 
paiticipating Governments in matters affecting the economic and social 
development of the non-self-governing territories within the scope of 
the Commission and the welfare and advancement of their peoples. To 
this end, the Commission shall have the following powers and functions: 
(a) To study, formulate, and recommend measures for the development 
of, and where necessary the co-ordination of services affecting, the 
economic and social rights and welfare of the inhabitants of the 
territories within the scope of the Commission, particularly in 
respect of agriculture (including animal husbandry), communica- 
tions, transport, fisheries, forestry, industry, labour, marketing, 
production, trade and finance, public works, education, health, 
housing, and social welfare; 
to provide for and facilitate research in technical, scientific, econo- 
mic, and social fields in the territories within the scope of the 
Commission, and to ensure the maximum co-operation and co- 
ordination of the activities of research bodies; 
to make recommendations for the co-ordination of local projects 
in any of the fields mentioned in the previous sub-paragraphs which 
have regional significance, and for the provision of technological 
assistance from a wider field not otherwise available to a territorial 
administration ; 
to provide technical assistance, advice, and information (including 
statistical and other material) for the participating Governments; 
to promote co-operation with non-participating Governments and 
with non-governmental organizations of a public or quasi-public 
character having common interests in the area, in matters within the 
competence of the Commission; 
to address inquiries to the participating Governments on matters 
within its competence; 
to make recommendations with regard to the establishment and 
activities of auxiliary and subsidiary bodies. 
7. The Commission may discharge such other functions as may be 
agreed upon by the participating Governments. 


THE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


To enable the Commission to carry out these functions, the 
Agreement provides that it shall have a Research Council and a 
permanent Secretariat. The Research Council consists at present of 
fifteen members, all of whom are highly qualified professionally in 
some particular scientific, professional, or technical field which 1s 
of close concern to the territories of the region. Only three mem- 
bers of the Research Council are full-time members; and they 
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are in charge of sections of the Work Programme falling within the 
categories of Social Development, Economic Development, and 
Health. 

It may be worth while here to point out that the setting up of a 
Research Council as an auxiliary body constitutes a fundamental 
point of difference between the South Pacific Commission and the 
Caribbean Commission. This is indeed a new feature in any 
regional organization: it has no counterpart in the Caribbean 
Commission, nor in other regional undertakings such as the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. The Caribbean Commission does initiate 
research work, but in so doing it has to make use of external 
agencies which are in no way comparable to the South Pacific 
Commission’s Research Council. The work is ‘farmed out’ to 
agencies outside the Commission and is done by men who are 
no part of the permanent establishment. There are of course many 
other points of detail in which these two multi-national Regional 
Commissions differ (e.g. the number of the participating Govern- 
ments). But they both have the same broad objective before them: 
the transcendance of a narrowly national approach to the social 
and economic problems and needs common to a wide natural 
geographic region, and the pooling of metropolitan resources of 
knowledge and skill to meet them. In the constitution of both 
Commissions, too, the need to associate the peoples of the region 
with the solution of common regional problems is recognized in 
the provision for holding periodical Conferences at which dele- 
gates representative of the indigenous peoples meet, discuss, and 
pass resolutions for consideration by the Commissions. If the 
existence of a Research Council as an auxiliary body suggests that 
more attention is to be devoted to research in the South Pacific 
Commission than in the Caribbean Commission, it should be 
remembered that the ‘research’ undertaken is intended to be chiefly 
Operational Research’ rather than ‘Fundamental Research’ (Pure 

r Applied) as these terms are now understood. 

The first two Sessions of the South Pacific Commission were 
largely taken up with the problems involved in setting up the 
executive organization required. They handled the tasks of making 
ippointments to the permanent Secretariat and of choosing the 
tull-time members of the Research Council, and the drawing up of 
Secretariat Staff Rules and Rules of Procedure for the Commission 
tself, and of its two auxiliary bodies, the Research Council and the 
south Pacific Conference. At the Third Session, however, the 
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solution of these organizational problems was far enough advanced 
to enable attention to be given to thedefinition of a Work Programme. 
It comprises a considerable number of projects falling within the 
fields of the three full-time members of the Research Council al- 
ready mentioned, and it was settled after very careful review, in 
consultation with the Research Council, of the needs common to 
the Region. The Commission had to guide it in this task the text 
of the Resolution (quoted above) which was adopted by the South 
Seas Conference at Canberra in 1947 relating to the regional 
needs. 

At the Fourth Session the Commission was able, for the first 
time, to undertake a review of its Work Programme, which had 
then been in operation for nearly six months. Even within this 
short period the South Pacific Commission could show some 
definite results of direct benefit to the region. For example, one 
project, the completion of a network for the reporting of epidemio- 
logical information throughout the South Pacific region, was al- 
ready completed. A pilot experiment in community development 
was well under way. 

But it was not till the most recent Fifth Session that the Com- 
mission was in a position to take stock of the whole field of its 
activities, both administrative and functional, and to attempt to 
appraise how effectively its resources are being applied. This self- 
criticism, which is essential for any healthy development, was a 
noticeable feature of the Fifth Session; and it is hoped that it will 
continue to be so in subsequent Sessions. Certain principles can 
be discerned as gradually emerging from this critical stock-taking. 
The Commission is beginning to be aware that the ‘Research’ 
which its Research Council is called upon to do must not be pri- 
marily of the familiar ‘Fundamental’ variety, but that it should 
seek to be mainly ‘Operational’. 

There has been some criticism recently of the Commission, 
particularly in England, by certain eminent Pacific savants, who 
have claimed that the Research Council is ignoring its proper 
function, which should be to attempt to solve certain problems of 
Fundamental Research (particularly on the ethnological and lin- 
guistic side). This view holds that such Fundamental Research 1s 
its proper role, because it needs doing and no individual territory 
is doing it, though it would benefit the whole South Pacific region. 
It has been said that the present Research Council is hardly doing 


‘Research’ at all within the accepted meaning of the word; and 
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indeed it has been hinted that its members are not even capable of 
doing such work. 

Such criticism seems entirely misplaced. It springs from an 
ignorance of recent developments in scientific work which have 
shownclearly that, besides ‘Fundamental Research’ (withitstwosub- 
divisions of Pure Research and Applied Research), there is another 
important kind called ‘Action Research’ which has been particu- 
larly developed in the U.S.A. in the anthropological field.’ 

It is not generally worth disputing about the use of words, unless 
to clear up underlying confusions of thought which may have 
harmful consequences. It might seem that the argument in this 
instance is largely verbal; but there is a substantial point at issue 
here which the Commission, and the participating Governments 
responsible for its activities, must settle finally in the near future. 
To put it crudely, if the Fundamentalist view of the Research 
Council’s proper role were to prevail, then the Commission’s 
whole Work Programme must be orientated in quite a different 
way from the direction it would take if, as now seems likely, the 
Operational view prevails. A fully Fundamentalist approach would 
entail expenditure by the Commission on a much more lavish 
scale than hitherto; and it would require research facilities to be 
devoted to problems, the solution of which, however important in 
themselves, cannot bring a direct return in practical economic or 
social benefits for a very long time. It is important, therefore, that 
public opinion in England and other Metropolitan countries re- 
sponsible for financing the expenditure of the South Pacific Com- 
mission should realize as clearly as possible the issues involved. 


THE FIRST SOUTH PACIFIC CONFERENCE 


Besides Research to discover the facts on which recommenda- 
tions may be made to participating Governments and their terri- 
tories, the Commission has another vitally important main function 
f which mention has already been made—the establishment and 
supervision of the South Pacific Conference. In view of the historic 
importance of this first South Pacific Conference and its peculiar 

ignificance for the working of the South Pacific Commission it is 
vorth examining its work in some detail. 


ders unfamiliar with the concept of ‘Operational Research’ (and of its 
counterpart ‘Action Research’) may find the following articles of 

1) ‘Administrator and Specialist’, in Corona, Jan., Feb., 1950; (2) 
ndigena, vol. x, no. 1. 
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Article [X of the organic Agreement reads thus: 

27. In order to associate with the work of the Commission representa- 
tives of the local inhabitants of, and of official and non-official 
institutions directly concerned with, the territories within the scope 
of the Commission, there shall be established a South Pacific 
Conference with advisory powers as a body auxiliary to the Com- 
mission. 

The functions of the Conference are stated in the Agreement to 

be as follows: 

38. The Conference may discuss such matters of common interest as 
fall within the competence of the Commission, and may make 
recommendations to the Commission on any such matters. 

Accordingly, the Commission decided to issue invitations to the 

following Territories all of which fall within its defined scope. 

These Territories were asked to bring delegations made up thus: 

No. of No. of Alternates 
Delegates and Advisers 


Papua 2 4 
New Guinea (Australian Trust Territory) 2 4 
Nauru (British Empire Trust Territory) I 2 
New Caledonia and Dependencies 2 2 
French Oceania 2 2 
Netherlands New Guinea 2 2 
Western Samoa 2 2 
Cook Islands including Niue 2 2 
Fiji 2 2 
British Solomon Islands Protectorate 2 2 
Gilbert Islands 2 2 
Ellice Islands 2 2 
American Samoa 2 2 
New Hebrides (Condominium) 2 2 
Tokelau Islands I ~ 

28 32 


The Commission also hoped that besides these non-self-govern- 
ing territories the Kingdom of ‘Tonga would send a delegation. The 
Kingdom of Tonga is completely autonomous internally, though it 
enjoys the protection of Britain in its external relations in accor¢- 
ance with a Treaty of Friendship. H.M. Queen Salote of Tonga 
saw her way clear to sending a delegation comprising her eldest 
son Prince Tungi, the Prime Minister of Tonga (Tonga has a fully 
representative system of Government with a Cabinet), and H.R.H. 
Tu’ ipelehake, the Governor of Vava’u (one of the islands of the 
group). Tungi quickly established a sort of informal leadership of 
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the indigenous peoples, by his natural dignity and the broad 
intelligent sweep of his views, which owed nothing to his heredi- 
tary status. His remarks on the need for streamlining admini- 
stration and for mechanization and modern technology, and also 
on the desirability of all Pacific Islanders learning English, were of 
basic significance. They did more perhaps to bring home to the 
delegates that they were participants in a unified twentieth-century 
world than all other contributions. 

In all, fifty-four delegates and advisers, fully representative of 
indigenous leadership, assembled in the beautiful environment of 
the Teachers’ Training College at Nasinu, on a hill-top some five 
miles from Suva, to discuss their common problems and to make 
their recommendations to the South Pacific Commission. Every 
invited territory in this vast expanse of the South Pacific Ocean 
sent a delegation, except the Tokelau Islands. 

[t is perhaps impossible for anyone who has not travelled in the 
South Seas fully to grasp the immense dispersion of these island 
groups, and to appreciate the difficulties of bringing them together 
in one spot for mutual discussion. It was a considerable achieve- 
ment, for which the competent permanent Secretariat of the South 
Pacific Commission deserves full praise. 

The Agenda, which had been drawn up with great care so as to 
give full opportunity for discussion of problems common to the 
Region, dealt in particular with public health, which involved 
mosquito control and village hygiene; and with village schools, 
vocational training, and co-operative societies. Economic develop- 
ments discussed included the improvement of the technique of 
fisheries, and improvement and diversification of food and export 
crops. Proposals were also made for a second South Pacific Con- 
ference, and the Report to be made to the South Pacific Com- 
mission was discussed. 

Following a suggestion by the United Kingdom Commissioner, 
Sir Brian Freeston, the South Pacific Commission decided, at its 
fourth Session at Noumea in October 1949, to have each of the 
specific health, social, and economic problems of the Agenda intro- 

luced by a written paper submitted by a delegation from one of 
the six metropolitan spheres of influence. These papers were of 
ise IN concentrating attention and discussion on some of the most 
rucial problems besetting Pacific Islanders. They were circulated 
before the sessions and were critically and exhaustively studied by 
ich Delegation. There was a remarkable freedom from official 
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constraint in the attitudes adopted by Delegations. Several times 
opinions were voiced in plenary meetings (which were all open to 
public attendance) implying that Administrations could do more, 
and indicating deficiencies which no merely official assemblage 
would have thought fit to mention. 

The method of work devised by the Chairman of the Conference, 
Sir Brian Freeston, Governor of Fiji and High Commissioner for 
the Western Pacific, was intensely practical and economical of time 
and secretarial effort; and there is little doubt that it was generally 
to his superlative chairmanship, and, in particular, to the discursive 
routine he devised, that the remarkable success of this first Con- 
ference was largely due. 

The routine followed was to introduce each subject for which 
there was an introductory paper by an oral statement from the 
delegation submitting it. The subject was then thrown open to 
general debate, and in nearly every case each delegation spoke. An 
account of local conditions and problems was heard, followed by 
recommendations for action. These statements were afterwards 
given succinct expression in the form of resolutions, prepared by 
an ad hoc drafting Committee, representing all delegations which 
had contributed to the discussion ; these resolutions were submitted 
for approval or amendment to a later plenary meeting of the Con- 
ference. Nor were important general principles emerging from the 
discussion forgotten. If not always of immediate practical rele- 
vance, they will serve as valuable guiding principles, having the 
force of acceptance by this advisory ‘parliament’ of the South Seas, 
to which all participating Governments will be able to turn in 
framing future policies. This method of work, which proved out- 
standingly successful, was devised by a General Committee, elected 
on the first day to steer the Conference business, under the chair- 
manship of Sir Brian Freeston. 

Altogether the Conference passed no less than forty-two resolu- 
tions containing general principles and specific suggestions, cover- 
ing such multifarious themes as collaboration of experts, admini- 
strations, and people; media of propaganda; the role of women in 
village communities (in particular, committees of village women 
to promote knowledge and practice of hygiene); the conversion of 
refuse into valuable compost; the mass production of reading 
material, including text-books for village schools; steps for the 
promotion of vocational training; the establishment of an inter- 
territorial co-operative buying and selling society; a condemnation 
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of the use of poisons and explosives for fishing and a recommenda- 
tion of their total prohibition; intensification of research on soil 
survey and extension work; introduction of mechanized methods 
of cultivation; the possibilities of hydroponics and improved 
methods of preservation and storage of foodstuffs. Some of these 
resolutions covered topics already being investigated by specific 
projects of the Research Council of the South Pacific Commission, 
and expressed the urgent interest of the peoples of the South 
Pacific Region in their outcome. 

The results of these resolutions and of the report of the South 
Pacific Commission, which was unanimously adopted in the final 
plenary meeting, were, as one Member of the Research Council 
pointed out, of two-fold significance: (1) they served to encourage 
and fortify the South Pacific Commission in its present work pro- 
gramme of research, since many of the resolutions showed that 
the programme was directly related to needs most acutely felt by 
the peoples of the region; and (2) they were most timely signposts 
to future programmes of research. 


PLANNING FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 


Since the Research Council of the South Pacific Commission 
was to meet in Sydney in August of this year, this second function 
is of special importance. At this meeting the Research Council will 
now have before it a compact set of concrete suggestions for further 
action, arising out of needs directly felt by the indigenous leaders 
of the people of the Region. This will be of the utmost significance, 
coming when the Research Council is in sight of fulfilling much of 
its first Work Programme, and when it needs guidance and en- 
ouragement in devising proposals for another, to be submitted to 
the South Pacific Commission at its sixth session. The Research 
Council of the South Pacific Commission can now go forward in 
the knowledge that it has the support of those whose development 
ind welfare is their concern. 

Naturally the final decisions on practicabilities and priorities 
will need to be settled by the South Pacific Commission in the light 

f the conclusions reached at this meeting of the Research Council 
n Sydney; but these decisions will certainly be taken with careful 
regard to resolutions emanating from the South Pacific Con- 
ference. Thus the South Pacific Commission need no longer feel 
ny of those doubts which must beset any organization which 
ins from above; and henceforth it can go forward in confidence 
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that its objectives are endorsed by the peoples it has come to serve: 
and it will know that it can get help and advice from them in future. 


To summarize this short outline of the functions and objectives 
of the South Pacific Commission, one can say that, by the end of 
its Fifth Session which closed in Suva, Fiji, on 19 May, the Com. 
mission had definitely passed out of its inaugural stage. A con- 
siderable proportion of its first Work Programme, based upon the 
resolution passed at the South Seas Conference, had been accom. 
plished. An efficient permanent Secretariat had been created, and a 
most successful South Pacific Conference of representatives of the 
indigenous peoples of the region had been held. Differences of 
approach and divergencies of view as to the proper future role of 
the Commission had been recognized and thoroughly discussed, 
without leading to any insurmountable difficulties. A more or less 
acceptable doctrine on the research required by the Research 
Council had begun to emerge. Generally speaking, the Com- 
mission may be said to have settled down to accept modest realistic 
lines of approach to its job, and to have got over any tendency to 
regard itself either as a super-government or as another inter- 
national body of the status of an organism of the United Nations 

Of course some uncertainties must still remain as to the Com- 
mission’s final functions and the scale of resources to be placed at 
its disposal by the participating Governments. One thing is 
abundantly clear: there can be no question of the South Pacific 
Commission being a Regional Colonial Authority on lines sug- 
gested by Field-Marshal Smuts, or even of its being an executive 
inter-territorial organization on the lines of the East African High 
Commission. 


H. A. C. D. 




















